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PFAadaine Blevet, 


Ar last the die is cast. Madame Pleyel has appeared before 
a London audience and has proved herself sufficiently strong 
to support the burden of her reputation. This was no easy 
task, for never in our recollection was artist so pre-trumpetted 
by praise. But the prefactory flourish was not too loud— 
perhaps, indeed, it was scarcely loud enough. Of all the 
pianists we ever heard, Madame Pleyel is best entitled to the 
crown of supremacy. . It is not because her execution is more 
pure and certain than that of the impetuous Liszt—it is not 
because her style is more varied and passionate than that of 
the solemn Thalberg—it is not because her fours de force are 
more astonishing than those of Leopold de Meyer—or because 
hes octaves are more rapid and eventhan those of Dreyschock— 
or her scale passages more equal and brilliant than those 
of Prudent and Herz, or her touch more elastic than 
that of Madame Schumann, or her tore more delicious than 
that of any of them ; in short, it is not because she unites all 
the requisites of perfect mechanism in a more extraordinary 
degree than was ever known before, for this would fail to 
make her what she is—this would not constitute her Marie 
Preye, the poet of the piano! No, we must look elsewhere 
than in the book of ordinary art-criticism, to account for the 
mystery which envelopes her performances with a charm 
indefinable as it is potent. Madame Pleyel plays from 
impulse ; she is a poet, and the piano is the medium of 
expression for the thoughts that are within her—many, 
and busy, and uncontrollable. The piano is her eloquence. 
There are poets that cannot sing—limuners that cannot paint 
—musicians that cannot compose—who, thinking well, yet 
lack the means of telling the world their thoughts. But Madame 
Pleyel is not one of these :—poet, painter, and musician, 
she has but to seat herself at the piano, and her delicate 
fingers shall make wood and ivory speak with all the glories 
of her mission. Look at her, as, without prelude, she at once 
becomes absorbed in the spirit of the music she is to interpret. 
If inspiration be a human accident, surely she is under its in- 
fluence now! Lost to all but her immediate occupation, her 
divinely intelligent face becomes impressionless to outward 
influence—dead to all but the inner impulse which animates 
her to utterance of the secrets that she only knows, She is 
not the sibyl, but the poet—for the sibyl keeps a sealed book, 
while the poet sings his joy and sorrow. The only secret with 
Madame Pleyel is the how she is so eloquent, 

But without farther preliminary, let us proceed to state, 
that the largest concourse of amateurs and artists that has for 
many years assembled in a London concert-room, was at- 
tracted, on Monday afternoon, to Willis’s Rooms, by the 
announcement of Madame Pleyel’s first “ Recital.” The 
programme, supported wholly by herself, was as follows ;— 





PART I. 
Apaaio de la GRANDE FANTAISIE. > . Hummel. 
FANTAISIE. - (Guillaume Teil.) - Déhler. 
L’ INQUIETUDE. - (Morceau de Concert.) - Dreyschock. 

PART II. ; 
Quatuor de Don Pasquale « + - + - Prudent, 
GRANDE FANTAISIE. (La Sonnambula.) - Thalberg, 
Marauenrirte, “ Let me weep again.” . - Schubert, 
TARENTELLA (La Danza), transcrite pour le Piano par Liszt, 


Our first impression was somewhat of disappointment. 
Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Weber, Mendelssohn, all. rejected, 
and by one who knows so well to interpret them. This is exclu- 
siveness, and. on the wrong side, we thought. But the applause 
that welcomed Madame Pleyel’s appearance on the estrade 
turned the current of our thoughts, and the Andante of 
Hummel had scarcely advanced half-way in its career, when 
we inwardly owned that such a pianist had the power to. charm 
through the medium of any kind of music, and that we had no 
right whatever to question the taste whi-h determined 
the peculiarity of her programme. And it is_ perfectly 
true that her genius is universal. Whatever she plays 
she makes beautiful—as the sun invests. the meanest 
things with a splendour not their own. While she is playing 
you have but to look at her and believe. She leaves you no 
time to think of what she plays. , 

We resign the task of recording the incidents of this 
absorbing scene; suffice it, we never saw an_ intelligent 
audience more excited, more enraptured. You will find in our 
extracts from the papers, reader, that the Don Pasquale of 
Prudent, and the Tarentella, were encored,—with other particu- 
lars on which we do not feel in the humour to descant. It 
is enough that we speak of the talent of Madame Pleyel, 
which is, as the French have it, tout exceptionel, We com- 
mence by admitting that the whole demands of mechanism , 
are at her fingers’ end—for from this ground must every great 
pianist start—mechanism being the forty-horse power by 
which expression and sentiment are made available—and 
without it a pianist, however imaginative, would be like. Na- 
poleon without his army, powerless—for it is vain to think and 
suggest unless you have the means of execution. . But - 
Madame Pleyel has a mechanism of unsurpassable perfection 
—through what indomitable perseverance she must. have 
acquired it may be well imagined by those who know 
how difficult is the attainment of the smallest portion of 
it. Her hand, though delicately formed, and a perfect 
model for the sculptor, is beautifully adapted to the ,piano ; 
the fingers seem to run over the keys with the same certainty; 
of never stumbling as a spider over the intricate windings of 
a web of its own fashioning: the extension is not large, but 
it is large enough for all legitimate purposes, and where 
nature has been less liberal, Madame Pleyel brings art to the 
wescue—so that, in a word, there is no written music that is 





beyond her power of compassing. Her foot—what has her 
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foet to de with the matter?—never mind, the word has 
eseaped us, and we snatch at the opportunity of speaking 
enthusiastically of le pied'le plus mignon, le plus joli, de l'univers 
—her foot, then, which, like the lady’s foot in Sir John Suck- 
ling’s poem, peeps in and out from under her robe, like a 
little mouse from its hole, is excellently fitted to use the pedal 
at discretion ; and we need not tell the pianist-reader, that the 
pedal well empleyed is a powerful auxiliary of expression ; 
therefore, let no cne blame us for speaking of the foot—that is 
of the tight foot—for as Madame Pleyel hardly ever makes use 
j of the soft pedal, the left foot remains invisible, wrapped in its 
silken heaven. But having spoken of the hands and feet, and 
premised that all that hands and feet can effect they effect, 
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we have done with the chapter of execution, and there remains 
to be described the style which quickens the dead mechanism 
into the living poetry. Where shall we look for epithets to 
designate that which has been so often apostrophised as 
inimitable! In speaking of the charm of Madame Pleyel’s 
style, praise has exhausted its vocabulary—the phrase is 
banale, but we can find no fitter one at hand. The 
me of Monday’s “‘recital” gave ample occasion 
or the development of much, though not one half of her variety 
of expression. The consciousness of power is evident 
in all she does; there is no hesitation, no experiment—all 
is the evident result of immediate impulse. We shall pass 
ever the graceful dignity with which she rendered the stately 
effasion of Hummel—the extraordinary manual dexterity im- 
parted to the rhapsodies of Dohler, Prudent, and Thalberg— 
and the charming playfulness which gave to Dreyschock’s 
Inquietude a captivation not intrinsically belonging to it. 
These we must dismiss, with one word more for the admirable 
delivery of the various melodies upon which the com- 
posers have based their brilliant rifacciamentos—and especially 
the exquisite air de ballet from Guillaume Tell, into which 
Madame Pleyel threw an expression ef fine coquetterie that 
was irresistible. But for the Marguerite, in which Schubert 
has so wonderfully caught the idealism of Goethe’s most 
beautiful creation, and which Liszt has so effectively tran- 
seribed for the pianoforte solus, we have not sufficient words 
to express the thoughts that crowd upon us, and beat against 
the brain for egress. The varying emotions of intense and 
passionate grief—ofa broken heart—of mourning for pleasures 
that are dead—of regret for sorrows that are living—the 
entire despondency, the sudden gush of regret—the gleam of 
hope that springs out of despair as the ephemeris from cor- 
ruption—the wavering purpose—the sudden remembrance of a 
keen joy, which brings a pang with the consciousness that it is 
gone for ever—and the overwhelming sense of utter hopeless- 
ness, at the end, were all conveyed in the very loftiest tone of 
ideal poesy. The irregular delivery of the spinrade accom- 
paniment was quite in character with the supposed condition 
of the singer. As the recollections crowd upon her, she ever 
and anon forgets her forced occupation, and the wheel 
evolves lazily and atintervals ; this, which has been objected 
to by some critics, is one of the happiest points in Madame 
Pleyel’s conception of the subject, when poetically considered. 
In short, it was not wood, and ivory, and human fingers, that 
were at work, but the song of a fallen spirit, lamenting the 
lost paradise. From this to the imtoxicating hilarity of the 
Tarentella—the madness of enthusiastic delight—the joy 
too rapid for utterance—the mirth ever-moving—there was 
but one step, but that step could only be taken by genius. 
As Marguerite sat in the darkness of her sorrow, so the 
Neapolitan peasant danced in the sunshine of his delight—the 
expression of each was perfection, The death and tic birth 














of hope—-despair, and enthusiasm—were depicted with equal 
power. The triumph was complete—the fact was ineottreyert- 
ably evinced, that Mapame Preyet is the poet.of the piano ! 





sFracas at the Opera, 


Tue following account is given of this oecurrence in the 
Morning Chronicle :— # 


Emevute AT THE Opgera.—On Tuesday night the aristocratic walls 
of this establishment were disturbed by an émeute of an extracrdinary 
nature. The opera announced was the Sonnambula, with Castellan and 
Mario; and the ballet of Ondine, with Cerito. At the doors, printed 
apologies were appended, claiming indulgence fur Mario on the ground 
of hoarseness, and for the absence of Cerito for sudden indispostion. 
Mario left out the greater portion of his music, but the mutilated opera 
was suffered to pass without molestation. No sooner was the music to 
the ballet commenced than a storm began. At first the sibilation was 
great; this was succeeded by repeated calls for “ Lumley,” as, instead 
of Ondine, Catarina was substituted. It was in vain that l.ucile Grahn 
essayed to propitiate the audience by her pirouettes—the demand for 
“Cerito” and ‘“ Lumley” was unceasing. When Perrot first entered 
he was assailed with mock salutations and tremendous hissing. An 
occupant of the stalls called out ‘No Perrot,’’ with stentorian lungs, 
at which the feelings of the inventor of the pas de fascination were so 
wounded that he lost his presence of mind, and he addressed the 
audience in French, reproaching them for their ingratitude after he had 
done his *‘ possible’ on their behalf. The indignant “ brigand ”’ tore his 
hair in a rage, and then rushed off the stage This incident stopped 
the ballet, and then the uproar for “ Lumley” was renewed. But at 
this stage a diversion. was afforded by a tremendous outcry from the 
**omnibus box,” asking, ‘‘ Where is Carlotta Grisi?” but no reply was 
made to this query. A prim-looking gentleman, with a paper in his 
hand, approached the stage lamps, and, in a thratrical manner. assured 
the house that due notice had been issued early in the morning—a 
declaration that was received with groans and exclamations in the nega- 
tive. ‘Ihe orator assured the dissentients that the notice was issued at 
Ivast at 4 o’cleck in the afternoon; but this contradiction only added 
fuel to the flame, and he made his exit amidst mingled peals of laughter, 
and further demands for “ Lumley’? were raised. A third speaker, in 
the person of M. St. Leon, the husband of Cerito, then came forward, 
and spoke in French, beginning with the words, “ Respectable public,” 
which immediately commanded attention. He assured the audience 
that medical men had stated that his wife was incapable of fulfilling her 
duties on that evening. He withdrew; but the uproar was not quelled, 
but frem the boxes and stalls the manager’s presence in propria persona 
was exacted. At Jength Lucile Grahn made a pantomimic appeal to the 
gallantry of the rioters by clasping her hands at the stage lamps, and 
she was then permitted to finish her dance. But the émeute continued 
with more or less force until the fall of the curtain. 


In explanation of the above the following letter has been 
addressed to the Times by Mdlle Cerito: 
Yo the Editor of the Times, 

Sir,—May | beg the favour of your communicating to the public that 
absolutely the only reason why | could not perform Ondine, on ‘luesday 
night, was a sudden and violent attack of indisposition, certified by two 
eminent physicians, &c. I have the honour, Sir, to remain, 

Your « ost obedient servant, 
FANNY CERITO ST. LEON, 
17, Pall-mall, May 20, 


This at once sets the matter right, and we trust there will 
be no more bother about so very common-place a matter. 





sifth bhilharmonic Concert. 


The appearance of the room on Monday night indicated 
that the increase in the subscription list was substantial, and 
not merely the temporary consequence of the fourth concert s 
extra attraction. The engagement of Signor Costa has de- 
decidly benefitted the Society in a profitable, as wellas an hon- 
orable sense. ‘lo his name and influence, indeed, may be 
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chiefly traced the flourishing condition of the pecuniary 
arrangements; for if the following be taken as a fair specimen of 
the programmes, there is little of novelty to attract :— 


PART I, 


Sinfonia in C Minor, (No. 1) - : 
Recit. js Crudele ah no mio bene.” 


Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


Aria, J‘ Non mi dir,” Mademoiselle Rummet, (Don Giovanni) Mozart. 


Grand Rondeau Brillant, Pianoforte, Mr. H. Fizup, (Op. 56) Hummel. 
Recit | ‘Ecco il punto o Vitellia,” 
Aria, J “ Non piu di fiori,” Miss Bassano.—Corno di Bassetto 


obligato, Mr. Wittiams, (La Clemenza di Tito) Mozart. 


Overture, Euryanthe - - - C. M. Von Weber. 
PART I. 
Sinfonia in B flat, (No. 4) . - Beethoven. 


Duetto ‘Il tenero affeito,”” Mademoiselle Rummgn and Miss 
Bassano, (11 Crociato in Egitto) - - Meyerbeer, 
Concertante Violin and Violoncello, Messrs, Denorrre and 
Piet. - . - . : Delaffie & Pilet. 
Overture, Les Abencerrages - - - Cherubini. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

Taken all in all, the symphonies and overtures were better 
performed than on any previous occasion, Mendelssohn’s 
symphony is interesting as an early production of one of the 
greatest living masters ; but the best part of it, the Jnfermezzo 
in.G minor, which met with an encore, belongs to another 
work, the Ovtetto in E flat. Becthoven’s B flat is perfection. 
Weber's overture was encored as it merited—it was magnifi- 
cently played. Cherubini’s Abencerrages is an opera little 
known, and the overture is not excitive of much interest; it 
is, nevertheless, like all the works of the master, musician- 
like, and finely instrumented; but it does not evince one 
spark of genius. Mr. Henry Field’s delicious playing was 
quite lost upon the worn-out insipidity of Hummel, and the 
coneertante of M. Deloffre had no business whatever in the 
programme. The vocal music was less happy than usual. 
Malle, Rummel, charming singer as she is, should have selected 
a song more fitted to her powers, and the duet was felt out of 
plaee by every one. Miss Bassano’s beautiful interpretation 
of “ Non piu di fiori,” however, was a real treat, and made 
up for the rest. 





RECEPTION OF MADAME PLEYEL 


BY THE 


ENGLISH PRESS. 


As we were the first to call the attention of the musical 
public of England to the merits of this great Artist,* it is with 
no little satisfaction that we refer to the following notices of 
her “ First Recital,” from the principal organs of the London 
Press, which bear out entirely the opinions we have so fre- 
quently advanced. The first article is from 


The Times. 


Willis’s Rooms were crowded! on Monday afternoon with an audience 
of amateurs and artists such as is rarely brought together. The attrac- 
tion was the debit before an English public of the celebrated pianist, 
Madame Pleyel, whose great reputation abroad had excited curiosity 
here to a high pitch. ‘ihe programme selected by the fair pianist com- 
prised seven pieces, the compositions of Hummel, Dohler, Dreyschock, 
Prudent, Thalberg, Schubert, and Rossini—the last two being arrange- 
ments by Liszt from the originals. These compositions, which embrace 
a great vari-ty of styles, although thev all app-rtain to the school of 
pianoforte music now in vogue, put the capabilities of the pianist to 
a unusually severe test. Nevertlieless, Madame Pleycl accomplished 
her task with consummate ease, Two of the pieces, a fantas’a, by Pru- 
dent, on Don Pasquale, and the Tarentella of Liszt. from Rossini’s La 
Danza, were encored, and all of them applauded wi:h the utmost enthu- 


* See vol. 19, of the ** Musical World,” “ Letters on the Bonn Festival.” 











Madame Pleyel combines the extraordinary manual dexterity 
of the greatest modern pianists with a poetry of expression and an 


siasm. 


intensity of feeling that few of them can boast Her tone is pure, 
round, and agreeable ; her touch elastic, and her execution of scales and 
arpeggios astonishingly brilliant, certain, and equal. {n octaves, and in 
rapid passages for the left hand, her dexterity is marvellous. In short, 
there is no fault to find with her mechanism, which is equal to that of any 
of the great performers of the day. On the other hand, there is far more 
beauty and variety in herstyle than is generally met with in ; ianists of the 
present school. With her the sentiment does not evaporate in a 
shower of notes; she preserves it in the midst of the most elaborate 
feats of execution. There is a total absence of monotony in her style, 
which is a great relief to the kind of fantasia-music which obtains, now- 
a-days, among the great majority of pianists. Nothirg could be more 
charming for instance, than the manner i: which she expressed the 
three variations on the first theme from Guitlaume Teil, in Déhier’s 
fantasia ; which, although in the bravura style, were given with extreme 
delicaey, the air coming out with delicious clearness amidst the rapid 
arpeggios and other passages with which it is accompanied. In the 
Sonnambula of Thalberg the same exceilence was remarkable, with a 
power over the pianissimo in rapid and difficult passages of which we 
never heard an example in any other pianist. But the great triumph of 
Madame Pleyel was the song of ‘‘Gretchen am Spinrade,” in which 
Schubert has so admirably expressed the simple, but deeply impassioned 
poetry of Goethe. Nothing can go beyond the sentiment of Madame 
Pleyel’s interpretation, in which the very depths of human sorrow were 
sounded, and every bead in the chaplet of anguish and dejeetion told 
with the simplicity and truth of genius. In the mere execution it was 
equally beyond praise. No violin could give utterance to more sus- 
tained and beautiful tone, no voice sing with more infinite variety of feel- 
ing. It is in such things, where a world of sentiment is demanded, and 
in capricious freaks of fancy, like the Tarentella, that Madame Pleyel 
surpasses all her contemporaries. In the last morceau, the fine concep- 
tion, quaint expression, and charming abandon, are not more remarkable 
than the wonderful feeility which enables Madame Pleyel to join the 
utmost velocity of utterance with undisturbed command of the modifica- 
tions of piano and forte. The encore of this piece was unanimous. 
Altogether the success of Madame Pleyel was complete, and the whole 
assembly of artist's and amateurs collected to hear her, concurred, with- 
out exception, in an enthusiastic acknowledgment of her supremacy. 


The next we quote is from 


The Morning Chronicle. 


Madame Pleyel is the first of living pianistes. There is little use in 
hesitating about an exordium respecting such an ariiste.. She is unri- 
valled—she is unapproachable. We shall not speak of the masculine 
players, such as Liszt, Thalberg, and Mendelssohn, or even Chopin, 
Dohler, Dreyschock, Emile Prudent, &c. But of the female executants, 
Madame Pleyel is the Liszt. She is the veritable empress of the instru- 
ment. Take her all in all she is the most poetical of players. Her touch 
is the most delicious ever heard, and it is not its least charm that it is 
most delicately feminine. We shall never listen with patience to the 
sledge-hammer style again, after her shadowing out of a composer’s ideas. 
The tenderness and expression of her soft movements defy all description. 
She pours forth lovely and continued streams of melody, in calm and 
peaceful flow, and she sports with difficulties as a child gambols with 
playthings. In ardour and intenseness she has never had her equal. 
She identifies herself with her author thoroughly—her feeling is as pro- 
found as her skill is transcendant. She invests themes, already elegant, 
with new charms. Her delicate and vofant touch, in phrases of wire- 
drawn sweetness, is as the chirping of birds on a spring morning. The 
remarkable accuracy of her passage playing, and her rapidity of execution 
amazed the auditory, but her impassioned style charmed beyond measure, 
The classical dilettante might cry out for works from their idols, but whilst 
they criticised they cheered involuntarily. The force of genius was irre- 
sistible. There was no time for thought. Madame Pleyel ‘enlisted at 
once the sympathies of every true amateur. When she commenced with 
an adagio by Hummel, it was felt that there was no ordinary artiste at 
the instrument, and whether she was interpreting the dreamy inspirations 
of a Schubert, the marvellous combinations of Emile Prudent in his Don 
Pasquale quatuor, the curiously constructed designs of Thalberg and 
Liszt, the elegance of D6hler, or the wonders of Dreyschock, it was felt 
that a master-mind was at the piano. Madame Pleyel is at home in all 
gems of art. She can play Beethoven and Mozart as well as Liszt and 
Thalberg, and if there be any idea that she is gifted with merely digital 
pcwers, we hasten to correct the impression. What a wonderful memory 
does Madame Pleyel possess! Every note was executed without copy, 
and yet there was not the slightest error. Nobody can listen to her 
without the most exquisite intellectual gratification, for it is felt there 
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is no senseless display of physical force, but an enlightened, dignified. 
and impressive performance. The enthusiasm, the fire, the energy, with 
which Madame Pleyel for two hours enraptured her audience, was quite 
astounding, and when encored in two pieces by Prudent and Liszt, she 
complied without hesitation with the most unreasonable, if not positively 
cruel, demand. The concert, or “ recital,” as it was called, was given 
yesterday afternoon at Willis’s Rooms, which were crowded with nearly 
all the fashionable and artistical celebrities now in the metropolis. The 
applause bestowed on Madame Pleyel’s exertions was most enthusiastic. 
It is utter folly to discuss the “‘ specialities” of such a pianiste. She has 
every qualification to constitute the great artiste, 


Next in order is 


The Morning Perald. 


An event, which has been looked forward to with considerable interest 
in the musical circles of the metropolis. took place yesterday in these 
rooms. Madame Pleyel, the celebrated pianoforte player, gave her first 
** recital” in the presence of a large company, among whom musicians 
of the highest distinction might be seen. The programme consisted of seven 
compositions, the whole of which were executed by the lady in 
question. Time and space being brief, we are unable to speak of 
the performances of this accomplished lady excepting in the most 
general terms. The exultation, bordering on the extravagant, with 
which her advent was announced, and the enrapt and enthusiastic 
eulogies encompassing the criticisms upon her talents, filled us, we 
confess, with sore suspicion that much of the typographical admiration 
was the well-meant, though injudicious, flattery of acquaintanceship ; 
but the experience of yesterdiy soon taught us that an artist of rare 
and extraordinary abilities was at hand, whose accomplishments might 
apologise for almost any excesses of language into which a commen- 
tator might slide. In a word, pianoforte-playing of a superior descrip- 
tion has never before been heard in this country—name whom you will ; 
for Madame Pleyel possesses all the velocities that exercise—strict, 
laborious, and self-denying—could achieve ; in conjunction with which 
she is animated by the richest impulses, investing the wondrous 
mechanism of her hands with poetry and feeling of the highest order. 
A glance at the foregoing programme, the whole of which she “ recited” 
without notes, will satisfy the inquirer as to the extent and variety of 
her skill, and, in all probability, exact amazement at the amount of 
physical power which the performance of such a consecution of pieces 
necessarily involve. Her touch is charmingly delicate in movements of 
sentiment and passion, though in the mere fours de force there is both 
amplitude and breadth, as well as an accuracy and closeness—curiously 
exemplified in the fantasia by Thalberg—which tend to conceal the 
enormous difficulties, and spacious extensions, the fingers have to 
embrace. We never, indeed, listened to any exhibitory art, tested in 
these inventions of defying complexity, more neatly realised; or with so 
little appearance of effort and impediment. Her execution of scale 
passages is beautifully distinct and fairy-like; and her grasp of octaves, 
aspeggios, and distances, whether belonging to the right hand or the left, 
is equally indicative of sureness and command. The applause which 
followed each display was universal ; and it did not emanate from those 
who knew nothing about the matter. Prudent’s quatuor, and the 
Tarentella, were loudly encored. Viewing her from a distance, we are 
incompetent to speak of Madame Fleyel’s beauty, of which so many fine 


HS things have been said; but we are not disinclined to take the panegyrics 


upon trust. 
And last, though not least, 
The Morning Post. 


An unusually large assembly of amateurs, artists, critics, and votaries 
of art in general, was attracted yesterday afternoon to the above locale. 
The great celebrity of the pianist, and the variety and interest of the 
programme which had previously been announced, excited the highest 
expectations. The instant Madame Pleyel entered the orchestra, the 
prepossession of the audience in her favour manifested itself in loud 
and unanimous greetings from every corner of the room. This homage 
from the most intelligent public in Europe—a public remarkable no less 
for calm good sense than for enthusiasm in the right direction—a public 
not to be dazzled by empty glitter—must have been gratifying to the 
fair artist, who now for the first time was going to be judged at its tri- 
bunal, Madame Pieyel was evidently charmed by her reception, and her 
salutations of acknowledgment were equally expressive of respect for 
her audience and of gratitude for their hospitable welcome. As she 
seated herself at the piano, a breathless silence pervaded the entire 
assembly. ‘The moment was critical for the artist; a few minutes 

would decide her position in the eyes of a London audience—an 





audience, without whose fiat of approval the widest continental reputa- 
tion is insufficient. It is true the representatives of the London 
press, who had heard Madame Pleyel at the Beethoven Festival, last 
August at Bonn, were unanimous in her praise, but the excitement of 
that memorable epoch, and the prestige which the pianist already en- 
joyed among the German cognoscenti, no doubt had their influence; and 
the conclusion arrived at then could hardly be taken as a fair critericn 
now. Again, the Dublin papers speak with enthusiasm of Madame 
Pleyel’s recent performances at the Philharmonic Society, where she 
was encored in the concert-stuck of Weber, and in the Tarentella of 
Liszt; and produced an impression unprecedented in the musical 
annals of Ireland—but Dublin is not London. It was, therefore, as we 
have said, a critical moment for the fair pianist, as she seated herself 
at the piano for the first time yesterday, to brave the decision of a Lon- 
don musical tribunal; perhaps, indeed, the most critical moment of 
her artistic career. Long before the end of her first morceau, however, 
Madame Pleyel had completely driven away every shadow of a doubt 
and while the last notes of Hummel's Andante were still vibrating on the 
ear, she had established her full right to all the flattering encomiums that 
have been lavished on her talent by the critics of Germany and France. 
The programme, which embraced the various st\les of the modern 
school ot pianoforte playing, designated by the I’rench ?’ ecole romantique, 
was excellently calculated to display that universality which is so great a 
characteristic of Madame Pleyel’s talent, and which distinguishes her, 
like Liszt, from the rest of the pianists of the day. Madame Pleyel 
accommodates herself perfectly to the master she is interpreting, giving 
to lis ideas their original meaning, whi'e impressing on them the cachet 
of her own charming manner, which lends itself grace‘ully to so many 
opposite schools. Thus, in the Andante of Hummel, there was all the 
quiet dignity of the composer, rendered captivating in spite of its original 
staidness, by the melodious ornament of the piinist. The fantas-a of 
Dohler, a true pezzo di bravura, showed the execu'ive powers and ire- 
chanical perfection of Madame Pleyel to be astonishingly great. The 
Grande Fantasie of Thalberg served for the same purpose. In both these 
pieces the style in which the fair pianist delivered the melodies was full 
of poesy and sentiment, and called forth repeated murmurs of approbation 
from the audience. The inquietude of Dreyschock, a caprice of immense 
difficulty, displayed other quaiities in the pianist—e.g the quick reiteration 
of the same note, and the rapid execution of arpeggios with the left hand-— 
in which latter particular Madame Pleyel excels every pianist we heve 
listened to. The Quatuor of Prudent, a morceau in the Thalberg style, 
was loudly encored. In this the reading of the delicious motivo was 
beyond all praise, while the surprising force and grandeur with which 
the subject was given in octaves, with a brilliant accompaniment of 
arpeggios, called forth vollies of applause and commanded the encore, 
In all the above compositions, which depend for their effect a!most en- 
tirely on the manner in which they are rendered, we were equally sur- 
prised and charmed by the facility which, in the midst of passages of 
tremendous mechanical difficulty, could preserve the infinite nuances of 
light and shade, the varied colouring of rapid and capricious phases of 
expression, and the softest gradations of the pianissimo, without any 
assistance from the una corda pedal, which Madam> Pleyel rarely uses, 
The manner in which she enforces a melody with the thumb alone, pre- 
serving the canto distinct and unbroken, while both hands are 
busily employed in traits de bravoure is also well worthy of 
remark. But where Madame Pleyel most pleased us was where 
most she could employ passion and sentiment. Her reading of tke 
song of the broken hearted Merguerite was incomparable; it was 
absolutely making the piano weep bitter tears, while the exqui- 
site tone with which the melody was wailed forth, and the broken inter- 
rupted delivery of the spinning-wheel accompaniment were instinct with 
a poetry far beyond all the wonders of executive mechanism. In the 
Tarentella it were superfluous to speak of the effect produced by Madame 
Pleyel. She has so made it her own that few pianists would be rash 
enough to attempt it after her. It is one gush of unrestrainable animal 
spirits, wild, Joyous, and passionate ; and the mechanism is as perfect as 
though a piece of ingenious clock-work, instead of a human being, were 
employed upon it. The rapidity is marvellous—the equality of tone, 
the evenness of touch, the regular accentuation of the rhythm, unsurpas- 
sable. An encore was spontaneous, and the fair pianist repeated the 
Tarentella without any apparent fatigue, and even with greater effect 
than at first. The reception awarded to Madame Pleyel by the audience 
of amateurs and artists who yesterday assembled to hear her, has un- 
equivocally placed her in this country in the same high position she has 
long occupied abroad. In mechanism she is surpassed by none—in 
poetry and sentiment she is approached by very few. Her manner at the 
pianoforte is quiet and unassuming—upon her playing alone she depends 
for the effect she produces. In all respects her success was most flatter- 
ing—seldom, indeed, has a début before such an audience been so entirely 
triumphant, The pianofortes she played on were two fine instruments 
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of Erard. Perhaps there was never so large a concourse of artists at a 
morning concert ; almost the whole of musical London was present. 


Perhaps there was never such unanimity on any one 
subject, among the four great journals of England. 

Madame Pleyel’s second “ morning recital” is fixed for 
Thursday, June 4, in the Hanover-square Rooms. 





Ancient Concerts. 


Tue concert on Wednesday night, the seventh of the series, 
was under the direction of His Grace the Archbishop of York, 
on the part of the King of Hanover. The programme, which 
presents several interesting specimens, was as follows :— 

Overture-—( Esther) —Handel. 

Selection from Requiem in C minor—Cherubini. 

Sanctus. 
Agnus Dei. 
preted aed lo sdegno } (Giuseppe in Egitto)—Zingarelli, 

National Hymn—Lord of Heav’n—Haydn 

Glee — Since first I saw your face—Ford, A.D. 1620. 

Cantata—Ch’io mi scordi di te ?— Mozart. 

Hymno or and Chorus) with the harp—(Joshua)—Mehul, 

Recit—Oui, je veux dissiper : a 

Ainctbebe Diyeats i (Didon)—N. Piccini. 


Recit—’Tis well. 
March. (Joseph) —Handel. 
Solo and Chorus—Glory to God 

Part II, 
Overture—(Ariadne)—Handel. 


Duetto—No, crudel !—(Camilla)—Paer, 
cae re (Cosi fan tutle)—Mozart, 
Chorus—Gloria in excelsis—Pergolesi. 

Aria—Quel bricconcel d’amore—Piccini. 

Atia—Per questa bella mano—Mozart. 

Terzetto—Perfida Clori— Cherubini. 

Chorus—Let their celestial concerts— (Samson ) Handel. 

The two overtures are not among Handel’s best, though 
the Esther has the quality of brilliancy to a considerable 
extent. The Sanctus and Agnus Dei from Cherubini’s re- 
quiem are fine compositions, but justice was not done them 
in the manner of execution. In consequence of the indispo- 
sition of Herr Pischek, who was suddenly taken ill at the 
Court concert while singing before her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, the recitative and air of Zingarelli, were undertaken 
by Herr Hoelzel. The compositions of Zingarelli have little 
in them that deserves exhumation, and the particular one of 
last night was peculiarly antiquated and dull, nor did the 
singing of Herr Hoelzel make up in the least for the absence 
of musical interest. Haydn’s national hymn might be laid 
aside for a time with advantage. The madrigal of Ford must 
be always heard with pleasure; the melody is fresh and the 
harmonization admirable ; it was one of the best performances 
of the evening. Mozart's fine cantata gave Madame Thillon 
an opportunity of displaying a proficiency_in a different kind 
of music from that in which she has hitherto appeared before 
the public. Nothing could have been better than her reading 
of the text, and nothing more faultless than her execution. 
The beautiful hymn from Mehul’s Joseph was charmingly 
sung by Miss Bassano, whose improvement both in voice and 
method calls for especial commendation. Madame Caradori 
Allan was quite at home in the quaint old air of Nicolo 
Piccini, a composer celebrated in his day as the rival of 
Gluck, and whose numberless operas, oratorios, and other 
works, contain much that is worthy of revival. The selection 
from Handel's Joshua was unhappy, nor was the style of its 
performance at all commendable. Mr. Hawkins took the 


solo much too slow, and the trampet obligato was by no 
means satisfactory. 








The most striking features of the second part were the 
recitative and air from Cosi fan tuiti, which Miss Bassano 
rendered with great effect, and the pretty aria of Piccini, 
which was exactly suited to the graceful style of vocalizing 


that “is peculiar to Madame Thillon. The chorus of Pergo- 
lesi is singularly old fashioned, the duet of Paer tedious and 
insipid, and the terzetto of Cherubini more remarkable for 
length than for any especial musical quality. The concert 
generally gave much satisfaction, but it was at least one fourth 
too long. 





DSosepl) Mayon. 
(Continued from No. 20) 


Haypw received but two guilders per month for his lessons— 
however, by degrees, his terms rose to five; when he found 
himself able to obtain a more comfortable lodging. While he 
lived in Sielerstadt, his small wardrobe. &c. was stolen from 
him; and on writing to his parents to send him some linen, 
his father came to Vienna, and presented him with a 17 kreut- 
zer piece, with this advice, ‘ Fear God. and love your neigh- 
bour.” His loss was, however, soon repaired by the kindness 
of some good friends; one of whom ordered a black coat for 
him; another gave him some linen; and by a stay of two 
months at Baron Furnberg’s, which cost him nothing, he en- 
tirely recovered himself. About this time he was appointed 
organist to the mendicant friars, in Leopolstadt ; for which he 
received 60 guilders per annum. Here he had to attend at 
church on Sundays and holidays at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing; at ten o'clock he played the organ at the chapel of the 
then Count Haugewitz ; and at eleven o'clock sung at St. 
Stephen’s. Every time of service he received 17 kreutzers. 
The remainder of the day was employed in teaching and study- 
ing, and his evenings were in general spent with a few of his 
acquaintances, who were accustomed to play his pieces about 
the streets of Vienna; and he recollected having set a quin- 
tette for that purpose in 1753. As he was once performing a 
serenade for the lady of the admired comedian, Kurtz, usually 
styled Bernadon, the latter came down into the street, and en- 
quired for the author of the music just played. Haydn had 
no sooner owned the piece than Kurtz invited him into his 
house, and asked him to compose an opera. This was refused 
at first by Haydn, who urged against it his youth; but Kurtz 
would take no denial, and endeavoured to infuse courage into 
him, when Haydn at last consented, and actually composed 
the opera called Der Krumme Teufel, (the crooked devil,) a 
satire upon Affligio, manager of the theatre, who was lame; 
and the piece was in consequence forbidden after the third 
performance. Haydn was fond of relating the history of his 
first opera, as it reminded him of many droll incidents con- 
nected with Bernadon. In this opera Harlequin is made to 
escape from a flood; which, to represent in a picturesque 
manner, Bernadon stretched himself at full length over some 
chairs, and imitated the motions of a person swimming, ex- 
claiming at the same time to Haydn, who was seated at the 
harpsichord, ‘‘ See how I can swim! look here how I swim !” 
Haydn immediately began a movement in 6-8 measure, which 
exactly suited the motions of the comedian, and he cried out 
instantly, “ that’s it— that’s it.” This was the only part in 
the opera that puzzled Haydn; he could not find out a style 
of music to represent the waves. When he had finished it he 
brought it to Kurtz, but the servant informed him that her 
master could not be seen, as he was busy studying. Haydn 
sent in his name, and while waiting, observed Kurtz through 
a glass door, standing before a mirror, making the most ludi- 
crous distortions of face and figure. This was the study of 
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Bernadon. Haydn received 24 ducats for the opera, with 
which sum he accounted himself a very rich man. Strict 
theorists however raised many objections to Haydn’s produc- 
tions, and, in particular, inveighed against his degrading music 
to trifling comedy. They not only charged him with daring 
flights of fancy, but that his pieces were ungrammatical, and 
not according to rule. This had no effect upon bim ; for he 
was convinced, ‘that the tasteless productions of some of these 
gentlemen was the result of adhering too strictly to given 
rules; and that, in reality, nothing was to be forbidden that did 
not offend a fineear. In the year 1759, he was engaged by 
Count Morzin as leader of his band, with a salary of 200 
guilders per annum, free lodging, and board at the table of the 
musicians’ mess. Here he at length enjoyed the comforts of 
a life without care. The winter was spent in Vienna, and the 
summer in Bohemia, in the neighbourhood of Pilsen. In his 
latter years he often related a disaster which befel him, while 
in the setvice of Count Morzin. As he was playing on the 
harpsichord, and the beautiful Countess of Morzin leaning 
over him, to look at the notes, her neckhandkerchief fell off, 
and discovered her bosom. ‘‘ It was a sight 1 never before 
beheld,” said Haydn. ‘I was confused: I stopped playing, 
and my fingers rested on the keys.” “What is the matter,” 
said the Countess? ‘* What are you doing?” I answered re- 
spectfully, “Who could be composed in my situation, your 
Ladyship ?” Hadyn had for merly received assistance froin 
Keller, (before mentioned) whose eldest daughter he instructed 
in music, and whom he was to have married; but she having 
retired to a convent, he determined, as his income was secured 
by a fixed salary, to marry the youngest daughter, in com- 
pliance with the entreaties of her father, and as a proof of 
gratitude towards him. Haydn had no children by this mar- 
riage; “my wife” said he “ was barren,” which made me 
less indifferent to the charms of other women; and his choice, 
on the whole, was but ill directed, for his spousé was authori- 
tive and peevish, and he was under the necessity of concealing 
his profits, as she loved expense—was a great bigot—fre- 
quently invited the clergy to her table—had many masses 
said, and was more generous in charitable donations than their 
circumstances would allow. Haydn once replied to a friend, 
who asked him how a favour, which he had bestowed on a 
person, might be returned to his wife, since he refused to 
receive a recompence. ‘‘ She deserves nothing; for it is all 
one to her whether her husband is a cobler or a musician.” 
She died in the summer of 1800, at Baden, near Vienna, As 


WH leader in the service of Count Morzin, Haydn composed his 


Afirst symphony. 























But the Count soon dissipated his considerable property, 
and was obliged, consequently, to dismiss his orchestra. On 
the 19th of March, 1760, Haydn became leader of the band to 
Prince Esterhazy, who had been highly pleased with the above 
symphony, cn hearing it performed at one of the concerts given 
by the Count. Here he received a salary of 400 guilders 
with other perquisites. But his father did not long survive 
the pleasure of seeing his son in the Prince’s blue and gold 
livery, and of hearing the encomiums passed upon him by that 
Prince; for, shortly after a visit to his son, as he was em- 
ployed at his work, a pile of wood fell down near him, and 
broke some of his ribs, which very shortly brought him to his 
grave. Prince Nicholas Esterhazy was a tasteful connoiseur, 
and passionate lover of music, as well as a good performer on 
the viulin. He had his own operas,—comedies,—chureh and 








chamber music, and a pantomime theatre. Haydn here us 
his hands full of employment: he composed; had to direet 
the music; to assist in playing over the pieces; give inetruc- 
tions ; and even to tune his own instrument in the orchestra. 
He used often to wonder how it was possible to, write so mich, 
as he was obliged to lose so many hours in meebanical em+ 
ployment. Haydn remained in this situation till the year 
1790, at the close of which the Prince died. Haydn spent 
most of his time, (while with this Piiice,) at Eisenstadt in 
Hungary; and came only to Vienna for two or three months 
in the winter. The following pieces were composed by him 
during his stay with Prince Esterhazy, from the year 1761 to 
1790 :—163 pieces for the Baryton, a favourite instrument of 
the Prince’s; the Oratorio, Il Ritorho di Tobia; the Operas, 
Acide e Galatea; La Cantarini; L’Incontro improvise; Lo 
Spiziale ; La Pescratrice; I] mundo della luna; L’¥sola disa- 
bita; La Infedelté premieta; L’Infedelta fidele; La vera 
coustanza; Orlanda Paladino; Armida; L’Infedelté delusa ; 
the fourth part of Genovefews, Philemon and Baucis; Dido ; 
Revenge punished, or the burnt down house; besides many 
trios, quartetts, songs, concertos, symphonies, masses, and 
church pieces. Having spent 30 years, almost in ¢lose re- 
tirement, he wis not aware how celebrated he had become 
abroad, and only learned it from foreigners, who sometimes 
visited him in their travels. Many of these, and Gluck 
amongst the number, advised him to travel to Italy and 
France, but his timidity and the confined situation in which 
he was, restrained him, and if ever he suffered a word on the 
subject to escape him, in the presence of his Prince, the latter 
never failed to slip a dozen ducats into his hand, which soon 
made him dismiss his projects. He thought, that as he had 
such good talents for singing, and instrumental music, he 
might have become a distinguished opera composer if he had 
had the advantage of going to Italy. Haydn twice had the mis- 
fortune of losing his house by fire, which the Prince as often 
rebuilt. Some of his operas, and other compositions, fell a 
prey to the flames, and it is doubtful whether copies of them 
are extant. Although his outward situation was ‘ar from being 
splendid, yet, his retired situation, afforded him the best 
opportunity for the development of his various talents. “‘ The 
Prince,” said he, ‘* was pleased with al! my labours. I gained 
applause, and being master of his band, I could make experi- 
merits, observe what they produced, or lessened in effect, and 
therefore could improve, enlarge, abridge, or attempt anything. 
I was separated from the world; no one near me could inter- 
rupt or teaze me. I therefore could but be original.” He 
had, on the whole, a good opinion of his operas, with which 
the public at large were but little acquainted, although he 
plainly perceived that they would not easily meet with success, 
in modern times, if they remained in their original form, In 
the year 1774 he wrote the oratorio, J/ Ritorno di Tobia, in 
order to be admitted a member of the society for the relief of 
widows and orphans of musicians in Vienna. This request 
was agreed to by the sosiety on paying down the regular de- 
posit; but low great was his surprise when the committee of 
the society informed him, the following day, that he must 
bind himself to write Cantos, Oratorios, Symphonies, &c, &c, 
for the society whenever called upon ; but Prince Esterhazy 
was so incensed at this unreasonable demand, that he desired 
Haydn to take back his deposit immediately. In the year 
1792, after his first visit to England, he was chosen a member 
of the society gratis, and without solicitation. In December, 
1808, the oratorio, I] Ritorno di Tobia, was revised by Neu- 
komm, and set for a greater number of instruments, as well as 
suited to the present taste. It was performed at Vienna,. for 
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the benefit of the society for the relief of widows and orphans 
of musicians, e ehorusses in this piece are full of power 
and expression, and obtained the greatest approbation; but 
the plan of the Whole oratorio is faulty, and much too uniform: 
through the whole, a single air follows the dialogue, which is 
not very interesting, without any variation of duos, or trios. 
The ; John Gaston Boccherini, of Lucea, tréats the return 
of Tobias; and his fathe?’s restoration to sight, as a mere 
history; aad it is to be lamented, that the poet and the 
musician have not spent their time upon a more favourabls 
subject. In the year 1770 Haydn fell sick of a burning 
fever, and the physician sttictly enjoined him to reftain ftom 
nitigtt Guiting his gradual recovery. It happened one day that 
his wife left him, to repair to the church, and gave strict 
directions to the maid-servant to watch her master; and thus 
prévent him from going near the instriment. Haydn, as he 
lay in bed pretended not to hear a word, but scarcely was she 
gone, when he contrived to get the servant out of the room, 
by sending her on an errand. He now tottered to the instru- 
ment, and on the first toueh, a whole sonata was presented to 
his tmmagination, the first part of which he finished before his 
wife’s return. When he heard her coming he hastened into 
bed, where he finished the remainder of it. His deseription 
of this sonata, was, that it had five kreutze—(sharps.) Of the 
many anécdotes which Haydn remembered from his earlier 
years, and which he took great delight in relating, we will 
insert a few... Having once to prepare a composition, and 
being dressed for time; he ordered his servant not to admit any 
oné, Shortly after some strangers called, and the servant 
informed them of her master’s orders; but representing that 
they had travelled to Hungary for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with him, the servant admitted them into the anti- 
room, and requested them to be seated. She then applied 
her ear to the room door, where Haydn was pursuing his ideas 
on the instrument. Hearing him deeply engaged oa the bass, 
the servant said to thie strangers, ‘‘ you may presently see my 
master, for he is pretty near the bottom.” There were in 
Prince Estethazy’s band, several young matried men, who 
were obliged to leave their wives behind, in Eisenstadt, while 
the Prince resided at his castle of Esterhazy, in the summer 
season. Contrary to his usual custom, the Prince intended 
to prolong his stay there a few weeks beyond the stated time. 
The tender~ husbamds; greatly amazed at this intelligence, 
applied to Haydn for adviee; who immediately conceived the 
idea of writing a syhipliony which should be called “ The 
Fatewell,”” in which the insttumetits were to cease, one after 
the other: this was performed the first opportunity, and each 
musician was instructed, when his part was finished, to put out 
his light, gather up his notes, and with his instrument under 
his afm, to depart. The Prince and the company immediately 
understood. the meaning of this pantomime, and the following 
day the order for leaving Esterhazy was given. This was 
Hadyn’s own relation of the occasion of the farewell sym- 
phony, although the account which has been given elsewhere, 
that he by this means prevented the Prince from dismissing 
his band, and thus secured so marty petsons a livelihood, is 
poetically finer, but not hist: rically correct. The Baryton, as 
before mentioned, was the favourite instrument of Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy ; and Haydn, thinking to give his Prince 
an agreeable surprise, practised that instrament for a few 
méiiths, without making it known, and one evening, in the 
presence of the Prince, unexpectedly began a concerto upon 
it; but the Prince expfessing some pique, that he should 
attempt to deprive him of his pre-eminence on that instrument, 
he never from that moment touched the Baryton again. 

‘(To be continued. ) 





Hramatic intelligence. 

Drury Lans.—The popular tenor, Mr. Harrison; had a 
house on Monday night crowded to excess at the first rush. 
A formidable programme had been provided, consisting of the 
operas of The Barber of Seville, and The Beggar's, Opera, 
with a concert of great attraction. But perhaps the most 
important item. was the first appearance on an English stage 
in character of Herr Pischek, who gave the recitative air; 
‘* Liebe ist,”’ and the scena and air, “ Wie ist mer,” costamed 
as Faust. His reception was most rapturous. He took the 
house completely by storm. His fine figure, commanding 
action, impassioned expression, and magnificent voice, were, 
indeed, marvellous combinations. He was enthusiastically 
encored in the ‘‘ Liebe ist.’ I¢ would be one of the greatest 
treats to hear him and Staudigl in Faust and Mephistophiles 
in Sophr’s celebrated opera. in the concert Pischek also sang 
Reisseiger’s ‘‘ Hamath,” and, on + i eneore, gave his popular 
“‘ Mein herz is am Rhein.” His Don Giovanni is represented 
to be the finest ever witnessed on any stage; and the little 
that he did from Faust proved that he was a first-rate actor. 
Mr. Harrison was encored in Balfe’s ballad, *“‘ Then you'll 
remember me,” and acquitted himself right well in Count 
Almaviva and Captain Macheath, the later especially. Miss 
Romer was to have been the Rosina, but she is labouring 
under severe indisposition; and Miss Rainforth, at a very 
short notice, was the substitute, although she had to enact 
Polly, and was also unwell. Indeed the epidemic raged 
among the singers, for Miss Poole, who played Lucy, was 
unable to sing. However, the concert, with Miss Birch, who 
was encored in Hatton’s song, ‘ The Syren’s Invitation,” 
and then gave a Scotch ballad charmingly, Madame Anna 
Thillon, w'io was encored in Balfe’s “ Youthful Knight,” and 
Madame Knispel, the German vocalist, was a consolation, 
independently of the instrumental attractions, which comprised 
the Distin Family with the Sax-horns, a quartett for four 
pianofortes, played by Madame Dulcken, Mr. Wallace. Mr. 
Benedict, and Mr. Richards; a violoncello solo by Herr Kel- 
lermann, and an oboe fantasia by Brod, exquisitely executed 
by M. Lavigne, who is the first oboeist of the Italian Opera 
band in Paris: Carlotta Grisi wil] appear shortly in the ballet 
of Paquita, and Flotow’s opera of Stradella is in a forward 
state of preparation. 

Haymarret.—There is much learning to be found in the 
ancient chronicles of the nursery. The old saying of “A 
stitch in time saves nine,” for example, is an adage replete with 
wit, not to speak of the originality of its rhyme. Then, *‘ Too 
many cooks spoil the broth,” comes in so patly when we wish 
to reject advice—while should we like to accept it, have we 
not “In the multitude of counsel, there is wisdom ?” Again, 
if two rascals disagree, how cutting is the remark, “ That two 
of a trade never agree :” while, if they don’t, we can but 
catch them then with ‘‘ Birds of a feather flock together.” A 
wonderfully pliant thing is nursery logic—as somebody says 
somewhere, “‘ A man cannot tell where to have it.” Such a 
saying as “ Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper,” &c.—we 
dare not proceed for fear of not minding our P’s and so fail to 
attain the Q—out of this last very pointed epigramme, as 
difficult to say (as to be understood) when said, has a comedy 
in three acts appeaced by a sleight of-hand, similar to that 
which, in a pantomime, produces Nelson’s piilar out. of a bottle 
of Carrara water, to the air of *‘ Britannia rules the Waves.” 
We could give the plot of this piece if we liked—but we do 
not like. Suffice it to say that Farren, Buckstone, Hudson, 


Mrs. Gloyer, Mrs. Humby, and Mrs, Clifford revel in wit and 
humour for an hour and a half. 


We shall not trust ourselves 
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to repeat the many jokes which tickled the sides of the boxes, 
and made to roll the ribs of the pit. The piece is essentially 
a Haymarket comedy; abounding in that finesse of point and 
general elegance which so become that little stage. It was 
loudly applauded and greatly relished by a crowded audience. 
Some of our daily contemporaries reflect upon the breadth of 
the dialogue, and the levity with which fashionable ladies are 
made to regard the holy bond of matrimony. As we have 
some intentions of publishing the “‘ Memoirs of a Rouge Pot,”* 
as a companion to those of “ An Umbrella,” we shall reserve 
our opinions of the justice of the author’s views, and discuss 
them more fully in the forthcoming work. 
* Edited by a De Comines of this century. 


Wrovinctal, 


Worcester.—On Thursday evening the Worcester Glee Club gave a 
concert and ball at the Crown Hotel, for the benefit of one of their oldest 
musical members, who, having long been respected, has thus secured 
the aid of his fellows in the hour of his need. ‘The room was filled with 
a highly respectable company. The principal glees sung were three by 
Bishop, ‘‘ Blow, gentle gales,” the old favorite, “‘ Hark, ’tis the Indian 
drum,” and * The Chough and Crow.’”’ The catch, ‘‘ Would you know 
my Celia’s charms,” excellently given by Messrs. Rogers, Williams, 
Rickhuss, and Stoyle, was honoured with an encore. Songs by Messrs. 
Willams, Rickhuss, Whitehouse, Stoyle, and Quarterman, also diversified 
the evening's entertainment: and the latter gentleman also played a 
fantasia on the pianoforte. The musiral part of the evening was con- 
cluded by the band, led by Mr. J. H. D'Egville, playing Auber’s overture 
to Massaniello. The company then commenced dancing, and continued 
their amusements until an early hour next morning. The ball having 
been got up for a benevolent purpose, Mr. W. H. Hopkins’s Worcester 
Quadrille Band, in the handsomest manner, offered their gratuitous ser- 
vices, which were readily accepted by the managers. An elegant supper 
was provided by Mr. Barnett, landlord of the hotel, and the evening was 
8 pent very agreeably.— Worcester Journal. 

MancugsTer.—Mrs. Winterbottom’s concert took place on Thursday 
evening, in the Free-Trade Hall. It was well attended, and passed off 
very satisfactorily, Amongst the principal vocalists were Miss Sabilla 
Novello, Mr. James Bennett, Mr. Alfred Novello, Miss Isaacs, (of the 
Theatre-Royal,) Mr. Edward Hime, &c. The principal instrumental 
performers were, violoncello, Mr. W. Lindley; pianist, Mr. D.W. Banks; 
leader, Mr. C. A. Seymour ; conductor, Mr. J. Waddington, jun. The 
programme was extensive and varied. Horn’s cavatina, ‘‘ Fairy Music,” 
sung by Miss Andrews, was encored. Mr. Bennett gave “‘O Summer 
Night,” and Miss Isaacs ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray” with taste and expression ; 
the latter was encored. The motet, ‘ Now, pray we for our Country,” 
was also encored. When Mrs, Winterbottom entered the room she was 
loudly applauded both by the professors and the audience. There were 
abeut 2000 persons present, and the gross receipts amount to nearly 
£300. The expenses will, it is estimated, be covered by £150, leaving 
the nett proceeds for Mrs Winterbottom, about £150.—Manchester 
Courier. . 

Wican.—On Tuesday evening last, the first concert of the present 
season was held by the Wigan Choral Society, at the Commercial Hall, 
Wigan, being a miscellaneous selection. The principals were Mrs. 
Sunderland, Mrs. Winterbottom, Mr. Ryalls, and Mr. Hughes, with an 
efficient chorus, The performance gave great satisfaction to the audi- 
ence, which comprised the most respectable families of the neighbour- 
hood. Mrs, Sunderland, Mrs. Winterbottom, and Mr. Ryalls were each 
encored in their performances. The choristers reflected much credit on 
Mr. Graham, who presided with his accustomed ability.—Liverpool Mail. 

CovenTry.—Last week the inhabitants of Coventry and the district 
for some miles round were made the victims of one of those villainous 
frauds which had been played aforetime on the towns of York, Chelten- 
ham, and Newcastle. A fellow, who preserved appearances remarkably 
well, came into this city on the afternoon of Friday, the first of May, 
aud went to both the newspaper offices for the purpose of giving orders 
for immediately advertising a “grand concert,” to be given by Braham 
and others on the evening of the 8th instant, and on finding that both 
papers were published in the morning of the day on which he called, he 
affected great surprise, mortification, and disappointment at being too 
late for giving the concert a week’s publicity through the local journals. 
In order, therefore, to make up in the best way he could for this pre- 
tended misfortune of losing the newspaper publicity, he Jost no time in 
getting the town placarded with large posters, and the windows of the 
shop-keepers garnished with programmes of a grand concert, in which 











the parts, vocal and instrumental, were respectively assigned to Braham, 
Sivori, Bland, Williams, Miss Romer, the Misses Smith, and an orches- 
tra of fifty performers. Tickets 5s. each, and admission by ticket only, 
to be had at one of the booksellers in the town, and at St, Mary’s Hall, 
where the concert was announced to be held, and at which place the 
crafty scoundrel who was plotting the fraud, took his seat for a certain 
number of hours each day of last week up till nearly five o’clock on 
Friday, selling tickets, at about which time the fellow’s seat was observed 
to be vacant, and its late occupant missing. The entire absence of all 
appearance of the great musical stars, soon gave rise to some suspicions, 

and the nearer the hour of eight approached, the more decided became 
the certainty that a most scoundrelly hoax had been played, the author 
of which must have tolerably well filled his pockets at the expense of the 
large concourse of highly respectable persons, who arrived from the 
adjacent towns and villages in the neighbourhood, as well as resident 
inhabitants, and who came only to discover the amount of which they 
had been mulcted. The result clearly developed the artfulness of the 

design in being too late for advertising the concern a week beforehand 

in the local newspapers; and in deferring such advertisements till the 
day for which the performance was announced, and thus avoiding the 

certainty of the newspapers conveying the information to London time 

enough to defeat the scheme. It does, however, still appear somewhat 
extraordinary, that a large town in the heart of England, and with com- 

munications to London five or six times a day, should have been pla- 

carded for nearly a week with great posters, on which the names of a 

number of well-known professional persons of eminence were conspicu- 

ously displayed—we say it does appear rather extraordinary that even 

such a degree of publicity as this should have been given without find- 

ing its way to the ears of some of those whose names were thus glaring- 

ingly announced. Of course the “‘ great concert” swindler is now far 

enough away from Coventry ; but let the public elsewhere be upon their 

guard.— Coventry Herald. 

Mancuester.—The Hutchinson Family have been engaged by the 
committee of the Birmingham Temperance Society to give two concerts 
in the Town Hall, on Wednesday and Thursday, May 27th and 28th, for 
the benefit of the huilding fund ef the society. Those who do not relish 
repeated ‘* farewells,’ may be assured that this will necessarily be the 
last appearance of these vocalists, as the hall closes on the first June, for 
the purpose of undergoing the repairs which precede the Triennial 
Festival, and the family leaves England early in July. We observe, by 
late American papers, that another branch of this family has made its 
public appearance in New York. The Brooklyn Advertiser says, ‘‘ This 
new ‘choir’ are Messrs. Caleb, Joshua, and Zephaniah Hutchinson. 
The two former are twin-brothers, and very closely resemble each other. 
The latter is already well and favourably knowa to many of our citizens. 
They are own brothers of the ‘family’ who have so often delighted our 
citizens in days gone by. ‘Sister Abby’s’ place is well filled by ner 
‘Cousin Ann,’ a young lady about her own age, and possessed of the 
same modest and engaging manners that have made the former such a 
universal favourite. The two gentle cousins are almost as much alike 
as the twin brothers.” 





Miscellaneous, 


Crerito.—The following announcement was circulated at 
the opera door on Thursday night, to obviate a second dis- 


appointment :— 
“Thursday, May 21, Half-past Four, 

“It is respectfully announced that, from the report of her medical 
attendants, Mdille. Cerito had sufficiently recovered yesterday to be able 
to appear this evening. It is with the greatest regret announeed that a 
violent relapse has just occurred, which renders her appearance impos- 
sible; and the indulgence of the patrons of the opera and the public is 
earnestly entreated in favour of those artistes who, to prevent further 
disappointment, have lent their valuable assistance at the shortest notice. 

“ The following is the medical certificate :— 

«Thursday, May 21, 1846, half-past 4 o’clock, p.m. 

“ *T hereby certify, that although Mdlle. Cerito had so far recovered 
yesterday as to justify the expectation that she could perform this even- 
ing, a violent relapse to-day renders it impossible for her to appear, 

“*A BILLING, M.D.’” 


Mrs. Anperson’s Concert.—The morning concert of this 
eminent pianist is invariably one of the most attractive of the 
season, and that of yesterday morning yielded to none of its 
predecessors of former years in the variety of its attractions, 
and the crowded and brilliant audience convoked. There was 
a full band, a musical feature which Mrs. Anderson never 
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overlooks, and Signor Costa officiated as conductor. The 
arduous duties of the pleine saison rendered it impossible for 
us to remain beyond the conclusion of the first part; but we 
heard enough to justify the general eulogy it is always our 
pleasing duty to pronounce on Mrs. Anderson’s annual con- 
cert. The feature of most interest was, of course, the per- 
formance of the first movement of Hummel’s A minor concerto, 
by Mrs. Anderson, accompanied by the orchestra. In such 
classical music as this, Mrs. Anderson’s correct and pure 
execution, and nobly unaffected style, shine most pre-emi- 
nently. Although labouring under the effects of an accident 
that occurred as late as yesterday, (a sprained ancle,) Mrs. 
Anderson played with that remarkable vigour and natural 
sentiment which the music of Hummel demands, and none 
better than Mrs, Anderson can give. It was, altogether, a 
performance no less acceptable to the connoisseur than agree- 
able to the amateur. There was another instrumental piece 
in the first part—a quartett for four violins—which MM. 
Sivori, Sainton, Deloffre, and Blagrove played to great perfec- 
tion. The vocal music was in great force: Madame Castellan 
and Signor Lablache, the nightingale and the lion of vocalists, 
produced an immense sensation in the capital duet of old Mar- 
tini, “Un briccone senza core.” Madame Thillon was 
charming in the couplets from Halevy’s Lazzarone. Miss 
Bassano and Miss M. B. Hawes each gave an air in their best 
style. Herr Pischek sang the beautiful recitative and air 
from Spohr's Faust, Signor Marras, a romanza of Mercadante, 
and Madame Goberti a cavatina of Bellini. Besides these, 
there was one of the miraculous harp performances of Parish 
Alvars, John Parry’s Masaniello encored, and a pastoral 
chorus by Costa, sung by the entire vocal corps. This was 
the first part, which was a concert of itself. Of the treat pro- 
mised by the second part we were compelled to deprive our- 
selves. 


Mr. Bantry Ricwarps’ Concert.-Mr. Brinley Richards 
professor of the pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music’ 
gave his annual concert last evening, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, before an elegant and crowded audience. Mr. Rich- 
ards is well known as a first-rate pianist, and a highly- 
talented composer. His interpretation of Stephen Heller’s 
brilliant caprice, “* La Truite’—a “ lied” of Mendelssohnh— 
an MS. “ Allegretto Capricioso” of his own composition, n 
the first part; and in the second part of his concert his reading 
of Chopin’s beautiful notturno, ‘* J/ lamento,” Listz’s Re- 
miniscences of “‘ Robert le Diable,” and Benedict's ‘“‘ New 
Grand Duet Concertante” (on Schubert's airs), for two piano- 
fortes,'in conjunction with the accomplished composer, showed 
the ease with which he overcame every mechanical difficulty 
of the pianoforte, and his thorough knowledge of the style 
necessary to play the compositions of authors totally differing 
both in thought and feeling. The vocal pieces of Mr. Richards’ 
composition were two ballads (introduced in the ‘“ Crown 
Jewels”), “Oh! whisper what thou feelest,” sung by Mr. 
Harrison (encored), and ** The haven of the heart,” artistically 
rendered by Miss Steele, as well as a new ballad, “ Yes, I 
remember,” an elegant composition, charmingly sung by Miss 
Birch, who also gave the “‘ Regnava nel silenzio” from the 
Lucia most excellently. Besides the above, Mr. Richards 
had in his programme the names of Pischek, F. Lablache, and 
W. H. Seguin, the Misses Steele, M. B. Hawes, M. and A. 
Williams, Madame Lecoy, Mrs. W. H. Seguin, and Madame 
Maefarren, The latter lady sang her cara sposa’s character- 
istic song, “ Allan-a-dale,” with great feeling, and musicianly 
skill, Parish Alvars played his Harp Fantasia, ‘‘ La danse 
des Fees,” with wonderful execution; and John Parry, in 





“* Fayre Rosamonde,” received his usual encore. We must 
not omit to mention the beautiful manner in which the duetto, 
** O du geliebte,” was rendered by Miss Birch and Herr Pis- 
chek ; indeed, we never before heard it to such advantage. 
It was re-demanded unanimously. There were many things 
worthy of notice in the concert, which, at this late hour, we 
are compelled to forego—but the concert, in all respects, was 
one of the most attractive miscellaneous performances of the 
season.—From a Correspondent. 

Mr. KtatnMaRK AND Mr. Grattan Cooxs.—These 
artists gave their concert on Tuesday evening. The arrange- 
ment of the seats was novel and elegant, the pianoforte being 
placed in the middle of the room. Every seat was occupied, 
and the orchestra was filled with visitants. Mr. Kiallmark, a 
pianist of considerable repute, performed the Masaniello 
fantasia of ‘Ihalberg, and the duet and air from Norma by the 
same composer, in the latter of which he was assisted by a 
young lady who is his pupil, and evinces every promise of 
future excellence. Mr. Kiallmark was hcnoured with great 
applause in both pieces, which, in the duet, was divided with 
his young and clever pupil. Mr. Grattan Cooke played a 
fantasia on the oboe, on which instrument his great proficiency 
is well known and appreciated; he also proved his efficiency 
as a vocalist in a pretty song called “* The Chapel,” by Czapek, 
or, in other words, our ingenious countryman, J. L. Hatton. 
The other parts of the programme were allotted to the follow- 
ing artists :—Misses Birch and Dolby, Mad. Thillon, Signor 
Marras, Mr. Bodda, and Mr. John Parry, vocalists.—Mr. 
Parish Alvars , harp—and Messrs, Benedict and Vincent 
Wallace, conductors. Mr. Jarrett played the horn obligato 
very cleverly to a song composed by M. Thillon, and agree- 
ably sung by Mr. Bodda. Signor Marras and Mr. John Parry 
obtained encores, and the whole concert passed off delightfully. 

Grorce Onstow.—The presence of this celebrated 
composer shed a lustre over our last meeting. Onslow, 
though born in France, is of English extraction ; his father 
being the Hon. Edward Onslow, the younger son of the Earl 
of Onslow; and he himself was born at Clermond, in 
Auvergne. Having married a French lady of considerable 
property, besides having territorial possessions in the British 
dominions, this composer has pursued Art as an amusement, 
rather than as a source of individual emolument, and has con- 
tributed, besides three operas successfully given in Paris, a 
vast store of chamber music, comprising about sixty quartetts 
and quintets, a sestet (performed at the Musical Union last 
year), several trios, sonatas, &c., &c., all alike distinguished 
for their classical excellence. Previous to his departure from 
England, we received from Mr. Onslow the following letter, 
which we are authorized to place before our readers, as ex- 
pressive of his opinion of the benefits likely to accrue from the 
influence of the Musical Union on the progress of Art in this 
country, and of the comparative state of taste in France and 
England at the present moment : 

“London, May the 12th, 1846, 

“* My dear sir,—After a too short stay in London, according to my own 
feelings, I cannot leave England without thanking you again for the very 
kind reception I met there from you. To your goodness I am indebted 
for the gratification of having been admitted to one of the meetings of 
the Musical Union. Your are, Sir, the director of that remarkable Insti- 
tution ; let me compliment you heartily on the successful result you have 
obtained. The perfect performance of the eminent masters’ works 
afforded mea pleasure which seemed completely partaken by a public con- 
tinually attentive. Ladies following the music with scores in their hadns 
is a sight as much to be surprised at, as rarely to be found. Praises be 
given to a taste so worthy of credit, and toa zeal which must necessarily 
turn in England to the benefit of the Art! I shall feel happy, my dear 


Sir, if some of my compositions are performed by the Musical Union, 
and be proud of seeing an English name mixed with the illustrious 
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names mentioned in the Record you were so good as to give me. That 
Record contains, cn many works: performed in different meetings, 
analyses written with exquisite taste and science, and for which I beg to 
congratulate you sincerely. J must here express my grateful thanks for 
the indulgence with which you mention my own works. Their being 
approved of in a country from which [ most deeply lament to be so often 
separated, will ever be the most wished for reward of the attempts of 
my whole musical life. 

“IT shall soon be in France, and there declare, with as much truth as 
frankness, that the Musical Art may find in England, amongst persons 
well educated, a greater number of real connoisseurs than amongst the 
French, “T remain, my dear Sir, your very obliged servant, 

“‘GrorGe Onsiow.”’ 

Mr, Branam’s Concerts.—On Friday last, Mr. Braham, 
assisted by his two sons, Messrs. Charles and Hamilton 
Braham, gave two concerts at the Music Hall, Truro. The 
morning concert, which consisted almost exclusively of sacred 
pieces, was attended by a highly respectable and select 
audience, who appeared to derive the greatest gratification 
from the masterly performauce of these celebrated singers. 
In the evening the attendance was both large and respectable, 
the Hall being well filled, and the performance, consisting of 
songs and miscellaneous pieces, went off, as it deserved, with 
great éclat. ‘Those who have heard Mr, Braham in by-gone 
years say that his vigour is undiminished, and that his voice 
is full, rich, and flexible as ever. His opening piece in the 
morning concert—Samson’s Lament on his Loss of sight— 
was given with extraordinary effect; and an amount of energy 
was thrown into his sea songs, in the evening, that was quite 
astonishing. Mr. Charles Braham’s rich tenor voice was 
heard to great advantage in several of the pieces he sang, 
but especially in “‘ Lord remember David,” which was encored 
both morning and evening; and Mr. Hamilton Braham 
managed his powerful bass voice with great effect, especially 
in the glees, which were loudly encored. Between the parts 
in the evening Mr. Hempel gave a song, which was warmly 
applauded ; and, altogether, the treat was such as the inhabi- 
tants of the ‘far west” rarely enjoy —From Truro, Mr. 
Braham and his sons proceeded to Falmouth, Helston, Pen- 
zance, and Redruth, where they were announced to give 
concerts; and it will be gratifying to the public to learn, that 
their reception has been so cordial and flattering throughout 
Cornwall, that, we understand they have resolved to repeat 
their visit in about a month.— West Briton. 

Miss Bassano.—This admirable English vocalist has been 
offered an engagement by Mr. Bunn, to sing in the forth- 
coming opera, ‘* Stradella.” This she has declined; but it 
is expected that she will appear on the stage before she leaves 
England again, in August, to fulfil the remainder of her con- 
tinental engagements. 

A cass of rather rare occurrence was tried yesterday by the 
civil tribunal. M. Fristh, a pianist and musical composer, a 
native of Baden, but who has for some time past been esta- 
blished in Paris, having fallen in love with Malle. Bailli, one 
of his pupils, solicited her hand in marriage, and obtained the 
consent of her parents as well as her own, with a promise of a 
wedding portion of 60.000f. lKelying on the promise of the 
patents of Mdlle. Bailli, M. Fristh made several presents to 
the young lady, and hired the nuptial apartment. Suddenly, 
however, the marriage was broken off by M, Bailli, and as he 
refused to restore the presents, or indemnify M. Fristh for the 
responsibility that he had incurred in hiring an apartment 
which would now be of no use to him the latter brought an 
action. The court ordered M. Bailli to restore the presents, 
and to pay «ne-half of the rent of the new apartment.— 
Galignani of Saturday, 5th.—Manchester Courier, 16th May. 

Mr. Gantrer’s Lecturrs on Cuurcn Music.— The 
second of these took place on Friday night week at Hanover 











Square. The illustrations, which were from the time of 
Palestrina to that of Handel, were exceedingly interesting, 
especially those from Carissimi and Leonardo Leo, who wrote 
after the formation of the Italian opera had introduced a more 
varied and elaborate style into the church. Upon the subject 
of English Church Music, Mr. Gautter made some judicious 
remarks. He attributed the present condition of the musical 
service, in a great measure, to the Puritans, who expunged 
from the church the old Canto Firmo, or plain devotional 
chant, and introduced in the place of it the congregational 
Psalm—an excellent thing in its way, but still involving no 
necessity for the extinction of the old system. We learn, 
also, that Handel would not have been what he was, but for 
the cathedral writers of England. It was here that he formed 
his great oratorio style. Strange, that the English professors 
should want a young German student to tell them this! The 
room was well filled, and the lecture was listened to with 
great attention, The third will take place on the 28th.—T. G. 


Miss Hexen Faucetr has been performing at the Queen's 
Theatre, Manchester. The Courier speaks highly of her 
Beatrice in ‘* Much ado about nothing,” and awards also con- 
siderable merit to Mr. Lester, in Benedict, whose “ reading 
“of many passages shewed good sense; the part certainly 
‘‘ not having been played in Manchester with such an approach 
‘to perfection for many years.” 


Onstow, the great French composer, who is the son of an 
Englishman, left town yesterday for his seat in Clermont 
(Puy-de-Dome). He was much fééed, during his stay here, 
by the leading amateurs and artists. He speaks in the high- 
est terms of the state of music in this country, and was de- 
lighted beyond measure at the performances of the Philhar- 
monic Society, Beethoven Quartett Society, Musical Union, 
&e. He declared tq many friends that England was now the 
first of ‘musical nations, as every school was represented, and 
each specialty was unrivalled ofits kind, This is a great com- 
pliment from such a high authority. His admiration of Costa, 
as a Conductor, was unbounded, ‘I would rather,” said he 
to the writer of this article, ‘* that he should conduct my com- 
positions than myself. His power over a band has no 
parallel within my recollection.” M. Onslow was much struck 
by the fact that our lady-amateurs of rank and distinction 
followed the classical performances with scores.—Zllustrated 
London News. 

Sicror Gapussi, the composer, is expected very shortly in 
ingland, Gabussi is a writer of chamber music; many of his 
pieces are held in estimation in Italy. He purposes remaining 
in England during the season only. 


New Music Hatt 1n Lone-acre.—The Mercers’ Com- 
pany have let an extensive piece of ground in Charles-street, 
Drury-lane, and Long-acre. on which it is intended to erect a 
Music Hall on a similar plan as that in Store-street, Bed- 
ford-square. 

Ricumonp Institut1Ion.—On Tuesday evening Mr. Ether- 
ington’s concert of vocal and instrumental music, assisted by 
Mr. Collins and his highly talented family, came off under the 
most encouraging circumstances, The programme was made 
up of a judicious selection from the compositions of Auber, 
Hummel, de Beriot, and Rossini. The remarkable ability 
displayed by Mr. and the Misses Collins drew to the room a 
very crowded audience, and gained for the performers the 
most rapturous applause. In the course of the evening a 
grand concertante duet, from de Beriot, was performed by Miss 
Rossini Collins on the violin, and Master Etherington on the 
piano, and which elicited the warmest approbation, A. 
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SacreD Harmonic Society.—Handel’s Jusas Maccabeus 
which was composed afid-produced in-1746, is to be performed 
on Friday, June 5, in celebration of the event of its arrival at 
the one hundreth year of its existence. 

Mapame TutLtton.—Our.readers will be pleased to learn 
that this charming artist is engaged by Mr. Webster to appear 
at the Haymarket Theatre, in Auber’s Le Domino Noir. The 
engagement will commence the week after next. 

Recent Anrrivauts.—M. Casella, a violoncellist of emi- 
nence, from, Paris ; M.. Planque, a wocalist of repute, from 
the same ;-Mdlle. Louise Sclieibel, a young-pianist, nine years 
of age, from Paris. 

Me. Srvart, of the Haymarket Theatre, and his daughter 
Miss Stuart, have appeared in Liverpool] during the last week, 
in the plays of Othello, Richelieu, The Merchant of Lyons, 
and the Haymarket play of Money. The Liverpool Journals 
speak in.the highest terms of their performances—after eulo- 
gizing Mr. Stuart in Iago, Richelieu, and Shylock, the 
Chronicle proceeds thus—‘‘ Miss Stuart is really an accom- 
plished actress, and enters fully into the spirit of the part she 
is playing. Her Desdemona and Pauline, were neither in- 
effective nor overstrained, but represented with gentle earnest- 
ness and great nicety.” 


Advertisements, 
MADAME PLEYEL 


Begs to announce that.her 


SECOND MORNINC RECITAL 


Will take place on 
THURSDAY, the 4th of JUNE, 
IN THE 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
When she will perform selections trom the most celebrated Modern Composers. 
Vocalists—tierr, Pischek, and Mdlie. Vera. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. Reserved Seats near the Orchestra, 15s., of CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co, 201, Kegent Street. 


MR. JOHN PARRY’S CONCERT 
Will take place 
ON FRIDAY EVENING NEXT, MAY 29th, 
; AT THE 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
To commence at Eight o'clock. 
Eminent Performers, both Vocal and Instrumental will appear ; Mr. John Parry 
will sing a new Buffu scene, ‘* La Sonnambula,” (a mesmeric operes) and a new 
song “Foreign affairs,” both writien by Albert Smith. © Tickets 7s, Reserved 
Seats, 10s. 6d. each, and Programmes to be had at the Music Shops, and of Mr. 
John Parry, I7j Tavistodk Street, Bedford Square. ‘ 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
SIGC® LABLACHE 


Has the honor to inform his Friends, Subscribers to the Upera, and the Public, 
that his BENEFIT will take place 
ON THURSDAY NEXT, MAY THE 28th, 1846, 
When will be performed, (for the first time these two years,) Crmarosa’s CHEF 
D’uvRE, in Two Acts, entitled 


IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO. 


Carolina, Made. GRISI; Fidalma, Made, SANCHIOLI, (Her first appearance 
in that character); and Elisetts, Made. CASTELLAN, (Her first appearance in 
that character); Paolino, Sige. MARIO; Count Robinson, Sigr. F. LABLACHE ; 
and Geronimo, Sigr. LABLACHE. 


With VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENTS in the 


BALLET DEPARTMENT, 


Comprising the talent of Made CERITO, Made. Louise Taglioni, Madlles, 
Muncelet, Den.elisse, Cassan, and Made. LUCILE GRAHN, M. sT. LEON, 
M. Gosye.in, M. di Mattia, and M, PERROT, 





Application for Boxes, Stalls, aud ‘lickets to be made at the Box-office, Opera 
connote, Doors open at Seven; the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven 
clock, : y 





WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTcRTAINMENTS: 


MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, 
BEDFORD SQUARE, 


On MONDAY EVENING, tue 251m or MAY, 
At Eight o’clock, 
MR. WILSUN WILL GIVE A 


FOURTH ENTERTAINMENT 


ON THE 


SONCS OF SCOTLAND, 


The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven o’clock, and the Entertainment 
terminate about Ten. 
PJANOIORIE - = MR. LAND. 


MISS DOLBY & MISS ORGER’S © 
ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE 
ON MONDAY, MAY 25th, 


AT THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 


Voca.ists :—Madame Albertazzi, Misses Birch, Rainforth, Messent, Lincoln. 
and Dolby, Signor Marras, Messrs. Lockey, Bodda, and John Parry. : 

INS RUMENTALISTS :— Pianoforte, Miss Orger; Harp, M. Godefroid; 
Vielonce lle, Mr. Hausmann. The orchestra will be numerous and complete, 
Leader, Mr. Willy; Conductors, Messrs. Benedict and Sterndale Bennett. 
Tickets 7s. each, to be had of Miss Dolby, 61, Berners street, Oxtord street; 
Miss Orger, 28, York street, Portman-syuare, and at the principal Music Shops. 
Reserved seats 0s. 6d. each, to be had only of Miss Dolby and Miss « rger. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS D’ETE, 


(FOR ONE MONTH ONLY.) 
Mm. TULLIEN 


Has the honor to announce that, emboldened by the success of his Winter Series 
of Concerts, and flattered by the kind and liberal patronage now for several years 
bestowed on his exertions, he has determined on ONCER ¢ 
AN ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCER SS D’ETE. 
That portion of the year termed the London Season, attracting as it does Artistes 
ot the first eminence from all parts of «-urope to this Metropolis, offers faci- 
po to an eet age | of = pom while the con ition of VOCAL as i +4 
as INSTRUMENTAL talent wi an Opportunity of imparting novelty to 
Concerts D’Eté. r = y 

Of these advantages it is M. JuLt1gN’s intention to avail himself in 
sible way, and to present his Patrons with a Suort Serres of Concerts, 
embracing both VocaL and INstkUMENT*sL Music ofa first-rate order, and at 
such a reasonable charge as to allow all classes to enjoy the Entertamments. 

The Concerts will commence early in June, and in due course full particulars 
will be announced. Advantage will be taken of the Season to a a New 
FLorat DecoraTION, and every arrangement made which can add to the 
attractions of a Popular Amusement. 











Under the Sanction of the Committee of the Musical Union. 





The DIRFCTOR will give his ; 
ANNUAL, MATINEE MUSICALE, 


BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
AT WILLIS’S ROOMS, ON TUESDAY, JUNE 23rd, 

On which occasion a variety of instramental music by the concentrated talent 
engaged at the Musical Union will be performed, interspersed with choice Vocal 
compositions.. No exertions will be spared to render this entertainment in every 
respect phe of the support of the:cuitivated and intelligent amateur. Places 
numbered and reserved, Une guineaeach. Members are requested to make an 
early applica.ion to CkamMer, Beae, & Co., 201, Regent Street, or to Mr. 
OLLIVIER, at the door of the concert room, as the Director will not issue any 
admissions to strangers until members have secured their tickets. 


76, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 








HERR WILHELM KUHE, 


(Pianist to his 8, H. the Prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen,) ~~ -— 
BEGS 10 ANNOUNCE A pi . 


MATINEE MUSICALE, 
To take place at the above Rooms, On TUESDAY, JUNE 2nd, 1846, to commence 
at Two o’clock preciselv, . ' 
VocaL PerrormMers—Madame Knispel, Mademoiselle Valerie de Rupplin 
Mademoiselle Goldberg, Herr Goldberg, Herr Holzel, Herr Pischek. - 
INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS—Harp—Mr. Pa Alvars. Vio/oncello— 
Herr Kellerniann. Pianoforte—Herr Kune.—Conductor—Mr. Moscheles. 
Tickets, -Half-a-Guinea Kach. Family Tickets to adn.it Three, One Guinea. 
To be had of Messrs. CRaMER, BEALE, and Uo., 201, Regent Street ; Messrs: 
Ouiveany 41, New Bond Street; and ot Herr WILHELM Kou, 37, ‘Queen Square, 
joomsbury: 
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CONCERT BAND. 
UDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. WILLY, 


‘The Musical Profession, and all Parties int intending to give Concerts, are respect- 
fully informed that a CONCKRT BAND of first-rate may be engaged 
during the season, for Public and Private Coucerts, Matinées, and 

The inconvenience arising from the want of a well. nised Orchestra, com- 
Be’ in every ment, although of limited numbers, and composed of 
artists in the constant habit of Poerans ie om has long been a subject of 
general remark and regret; and has been the cause of keeping from many of 
our Lee the finest and most attractive Yap ey ey sya e 
CONCERT BAND has been formed to supply this defi 

An obvious advantage attending the engagement of ‘he CONCERT BAND to 
parties desirous of its eovions is the great saving of time and t-ouble; all that 
is —— On their part bei ly communication, personal or by letter. 

ection on terms pe other particulars, to be made to Mr. WILLY, 15 

ALDENH RACE, ST. PANCRAS ROAD; and to the Sccretary, Mr. 

CARTE, — M NEWMAN STREET. 


CAUTION. 
MESSRS. Ngee STODART & SON, 


In spneennence of the various piracies of their Surname, find it necessary te 
the Public that neither — they now, nor had they ever, the most remote 
with any other Piano-Forte Maker, and that all instruments of their 

Manafacture bear the full i ion, “* WILLIAM Sropart and Son, No. 1, 

GoLpEN eg oa Lonpon.”’ is distinctive inscription, however, 

often forged, they beg to add, that they will (gratuitously) enable persons to 

ascertain the genuineness of _ Boon with the name of Sropaxt, upon application, 

—., personally or by letter, at their only house of business, No.1, GOLDEN 

UARE. 








PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
THE WORKS OF THE 


ITALIAN MADRIGAL WRITERS 


OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
Now prinied in Score, 
WITH THE ORIGINAL ITALIAN WORDS, 


While 4 exertions of the Musical Antiquarian Society of London have been 

ly directed to the preservation of the productions of the great Masters 

in Vocal Part Writing of the English yer it isto be regretted that the Works 

of the no less illustrious Composers of Italy, of the same era, are daily becoming 

more rare, and Time’s unsparing hand ma’ ei in a few years, remove the few re- 
usic, 

tions of some of 


Work will be commenced immediately. 
PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 
The Madrizals will be eceees with Italian Words, 1n Scorn, uniform with 


the —— of the Musical Antiquarian Society ; and will be edited, from the 
— Books, by G. W. Bupp, Hon. Secretary to the Western Madrigal 


Gas Complete work, by one of the Old Masters (published entire), will form a 
Part ; and not more than two Parts will be printed in one year. 
The price of each Part will vary according to the extent of the Work ; but it is 
estimated that the cost will not exceed 3d. per per page. 
Subscribers’ Names received by ——. CALKIN & BUDD, 118, Pall Mall, 
ndon, 


NEW PIANO-FORTE ihn 


BYC.CHAULIEU. La Moine (Sonate Dramatique) ........ssssseseeeee 
Musical Crown, Sketches In 






































The Style of the great Composers, $ Hooks ....cach $0 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PIANO. 

—— L’Esule, Verdi’s Favorite Air .......ssecccccescecee 3 0 
ne ne MDs scan ceresnctanavenne sik en ¥ebineksocvsee BD 
(ee ee Canst thou For, et oo sccves cocvcscccccccccccces 3 O 
BY SIG. MARRAS. Les Fetes des 1 Morceaux .. eeeneseces 
———__——— lL’ Arrivée ... sse0eNOs ls sossversessceneensen stores 40 

annie (GUIRY. do 00 cce0, ebcdosvdscccsc vectsccsdec 910 

— {Lee Bal). -.se reo. see, debe vophesorsesavevsces “- 20 
Les Adieux 2.0... .006 Sy cence covcece cvcvcccccocce BS O 
NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 
ae eee ann pee satermpeede | Made. Grisi .... 2 6 

— TeNAatA ....s.seeeeeeee Mentri ad dormi © cara 
"aera dle. tenia, coves eccccscce’ 2.6 
LUIGI RICCI. Io Chiedo a queste fronde (Cavatina) BS i ey 
MERCADANT4, 8 ees are Peet). eheveséve 2 6 
DONIZETTI. O cara che mesta (Romanza) Sung” by Sig. 
LARDELLI. Eterno Genitor (Preghiera.) 49 69:66 dosebosnecescoce 7 H 
—_—_—- Se-Non sou pui Grovinetto (Canzone.) 3 6 
J. R. LING. Dost thou Forget. (Ballad.)..... 20 
gece caaeene I'll n’eer forget thee. (Ditto.)... cocodes 3 O 


PUBLISHEB BY 


MARTIN AND CO. 3, OLD BOND STREET, 
Chirogymnast Establishment, 


Mr. FLOWER’S NEW WORK 


ON 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF FUGUE. 


Mr. FRENCH FLOWERS to inform country Professors and the Public 
rt SA that the Subscription List to his new work on the construction of Fi 
will shortly be closed Persons who wish to subscribe are therefore 
to send in their names immediately to Messrs, CaamEr posse es and Co., 201, 
Regent Street, or to Mr. Frenen FLowers, No. 3, Keprel Street, quare. 


DR. STOLBERG?S VOICE LOZENGE, 


HENRY RUSSELL’S VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
Ih ried Dr. S mony Yeon eee fo ‘period of three months, and 
“ t x to 9 
have énived from them the ren: os benefit. ‘At my entertainments I pry od 
(from encores) sing twenty songs and descriptive pieces of music, and it affo: 
me much pleasure to bear testimony to their great and I 
recommend all those who wish to sing with clearness and strength of wee to 
use them.—Hanry RusseE.t, Jan. 6, 1845.—Copy of letter to proprietors.— To be 
had of all Chemists. 








TRANSLATION, 
A GENTLEMAN conversant with the FRENCH and’ ITALIAN —— 
offers his Services to Publishers and Others, as a ‘Translator of Foreiga W 
Address A. Z, Ebers’ Library, Old Bend Street. 


“FAIRY MUSIC COME TO ME,” 


(CAVATINA,) 
Composed by C. E with Obligato, Concertina, and Pianoforte, Accom- 
niment by R. ANDREWS; and dedicated to SAPILLA NUVELLO. May be 
had < J. A. NOVELLA, 69, ‘Dean Street, and all the principal Music Sellers in 
ndon. 








pagan wid MESSIAH, 
This sublime Oratorio wi formed on WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 
srd, in the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, for the Beneft of the al Society 


of Musicians. Principal Vocal Performers—Madame Caradori A Miss 
Rainforth, Miss Saballa Novello, Miss Dolby, and Miss Maria B. Hawes, Mr, J. 
Bennett, and M .. Lociee, Mr. Machin, and Mr. J. A. a A An the 


eminent Instrumental = Choral Performers, belonging to Her Majesty’s Con. 
certs o Ancient Mus 

The Public pda vill take place on Monday Morning, June ist. Sir 
H. R. Bishop, Conductor. 


KCENIC’S JOURNAL. 


HERR KQNIG 

Begs respectfully to acquaint his ng and the public, that the first nomber of 
his Journal, containing the Fantasias, Songs, 
Ballads, Marches, Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, urkas,, Polonaises, Galops 
&c. &c. for the Curn:t, and Cornet and » Will be p wiblished on the Isto? 
June, and be continued on the first of every subsequent month. Terms of Subscrip- 
tion for Cornet and Solo, 21s, for Cornet and Pianoforte, 42s. per annum, 

Subscribers’ Names received at JULLIEN’S Royal Musical ical Conservatory, and 
Circulating Library, 214, Regent Street, 


THE ART OF TIME. 
BY HENRY BERTINI, Jun. 
In Three Books, price each 5s. This work being in the form of 
DUETS IN SCORE, 


gives professors an opportunity of practically initiating their pupils in 
the mystery of so important a branch of Musical Knowledge as the Art 
of Time. 

“ Without accuracy in Time, the greatest mechanical dexterity of 
finger cannot be rendered either pleasing or effective, 


BERTINV’S ART OF TIME 


is therefore indispensable to all Students of the Pianoforte anxious to lay 
the foundation of a sound musical education.” 











PUBLISHES BY 


WESSEL AND CO. 
229, REGENT STREET, CORNER OF HANOVER STREET, 
(Bureau central pour les artistes.) 





Prin 
tin’s Lane, in the 
and Py 








ted by WiLLiam Spencer Jounson, “ Nassau Steam team Press,’ * 60, St. Mar- 
- Martin’siu the i 
Peat Rae ase Won Bac 
Street, ; communications for the Editor are to be 
tr City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row, Saturday, May 234, 










































